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NEW VEHICLE FOR OIL PAINTING. 

It has struck me that some of the readers of 
The Art Amateur might like to hear of a new medium. This 
sounds spiritualistic, but it is far from being so ; the medium to 
which I wish to introduce your friends is merely a new vehicle to 
be used with oil colors. It is called the marble medium, 
and is sold in tubes like megilp, and at the same price. It is a 
waxy-looking substance, and has the peculiar property of de- 
stroying the shiny " surface of the oil 
paints and giving them the dead ap- 
pearance of tempera colors. The pro- 
cess does not seem to affect the durabil- 
ity of the paint in any way ; and the 
fresco-like effect given by this marble 
medium is peculiarly suitable to pict- 
ures of sacred subjects, or to any deco- 
rative work to be applied to the interior 
of a church. An Ecce Homo, painted 
in monochrome ranging from yellow 
ochre to Vandyke brown, every color 
mixed with this marble medium, has a 
very soft and pleasing effect, rarely at- 
tained by an oil painting until time's 
mellowing influence has toned down its 
rawness. I have been told by an artist 
friend that a commencement with this 
medium makes an excellent substratum 
for an ordinary oil painting. I have 
not yet tried this method, but I shall 
certainly do so. It would have one ob- 
vious good point — that of necessitating 
a thick, even impasto all over the can- 
vas ; you cannot paint thinly with the 
marble medium. Of course in this 
case the whole of the surface must final- 
ly be covered with oils, used with 
megilp or Robertson's medium, as nat- 
urally one part must not be left dead 
while the remainder is shiny. I need 
scarcely say that pictures painted with 
the marble medium must never be 
varnished. 

M. E. James, Pantsaison, Wales. 



the natural tint of the velvet to serve as often as possible for high 
lights. It is wise to sacrifice some few effects of light and 
brilliancy, if by so doing one can retain to the end the peculiar 
downy, unbroken surface to be desired in all velvet painting. 
When points of bright light or patches of pure white are abso- 
lutely required, use the following mixture : To four parts of 
whiting add one of gum arabic in powder. Grind and mix well, 
diluting with water. It is better to cover spaces to be whitened 
by repeated light feathery touches of a brush held sideways, than 
to coat the velvet at once with a thick mass of color. When 
dry, the high lights modelled in white may be tinted in dye color, 
or water color, or for greater speed and convenience the finest 
dry powder colors used in oil painting may be diluted with the 
' ' medium " used for gilding tapestry, and used in manner 



distinctly with a pencil, paint the open parts of the flower with 
rose madder, a little vermilion, and white. F. W. Devoe & Co.'s 
11 Geranium lake" is a very beautiful color for high lights on red 
flowers not found in other color boxes. For the buds use rose 
madder, crimson lake, Indian yellow, and geranium lake. Shade 
the trumpet part to the stem with crimson lake, after a first coat 
of Indian yellow. Shade the ste n also with crimson lake after 
painting with zinnobar green and white. For the stamens of the 
flower use white and cadmium or Indian yellow. Paint the green 
leaves with zinnobar No. i and No. 2, shaded with raw umber, 
indigo, and Indian yellow. Bristle brushes are to be preferred 
for the first coat of the background ; for the last coat use a sable 
brush and sable brushes for the flowers. 



CUP 




A POSE DESIGN POP 
AND SAUCER. 

B. T. N., Buffalo, N. Y.-4 
We give herewith a swamp rose design 
for cup and saucer. For the roses use 
English rose in powder well mixed 
with turpentine and a drop of lavender 
oil to keep the color moist and smooth. 
Shade the petals with the same. Use 
orange yellow for the stamens, touched 
with sepia, and add a little grass green 
to the yellow for the centre of the 
flower. For the leaves use grass green 
and a little cobalt mixed. Shade with 
brown green. The stems may be 
painted with a little deep red brown, 
mixed with brown green. Outline all 
the work with deep purple and the 
disks with gold. 



PAINTING ON 
VELVET. 

Sir : Please give 
full directions in your use- 
ful magazine for painting 
on velvet in oil and water- 
colors. 

Z. U. V., Boston. 

We advise the use of 
gouache and liquid dye 
colors, diluted with water, 
or dry colors in powder 
mixed with the " medium " 
used in gilding tapestry, 
in preference to oil-color 
in tubes. The latter, ex- 
cept where used with rare 
skill, arrests the eye too 
abruptly, and by produc- 
ing crude-looking excres- 
cences prevents rather than 
increases the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the rich folds and 
softly-blending color which 
are the great charm of 
these materials. White or 
pale-tinted velvets are best 
fitted to receive hand- 
painting, for upon these 
great variety and depth of 
color can be reached with- 
out sacrifice of smooth sur- 
face. The process is not 
difficult : Stretch your vel- 
vet — the closer and shorter 
its pile the better — tightly 
within a frame, allowing 
the painter access to the 
back as well as to the front 
surface whenever the sub- 
ject in hand is destined to 
hang in folds. Upon the 
front surface make a trans- 
fer of outline from the de- 
sign to be painted, by 
means of talc powder 
rubbed through a pricked 
tracing. It is well to rub 
away, with a piece of pum- 
ice stone ground flat, all 
particles of the tracing 
paper that have been dis- 
placed during the process 
of pricking. Repeat the 
transfer of the outline 
upon the back of your 
framed velvet, with the 
difference that this time 
finely-powdered charcoal 
is used in lieu of talc pow- 
der. Mark well upon the 
back all strong bits of 
color, or deep shadows, 
taking care to surround 
these, so far as practic- 
able, with complementary 
colors. AH the colors 
should be well soaked 
through to the front, with- 
out wetting the pile. Effects thus produced tell well upon vel- 
vets intended to hang in folds, such as dresses and portieres. 
Commence coloring the front side by mapping in, at first 
faintly, the bright colors nearest to high lights ; then the shad- 
ows, the blending of these separate colors being often suffi- 
cient to produce middle tones. Use for this purpose flat hog- 
hair brushes, pointed sables for outlining, and the flat round 
scrubbers used in tapestry-painting. Let the brushes be handled 
41 with" rather than "against" the pile, re-enforcing the tints 
from time to time rather than wetting the velvet hopelessly by 
arriving too quickly at the depth of tone required. The '* scrub- 
bers" are used with a circular movement of the hand, from the 
wrist. If due care is taken in applying the color, any portion of 
the pile unavoidably flattened can be raised by steaming. Allow 
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described above for white. These colors have not the disad- 
vantage of leaving the dark, greasy-looking rims which too often 
exude from oil colors misapplied to velvet painting. On dark 
grounds the parts required light should be prepared with white, 
and when perfectly dry tinted in dye color. 



A PANEL OP HONEYSUCKLE IN OILS. 

Sir : I shall be obliged if you will give some hints 
as to the treatment and colors to use for painting in oils a panel 
of honeysuckle. H. T. S., New Orleans. 

A desirable background may be made with burnt Sienna, 
Prussian or Antwerp blue, and white. After sketching the design 



FRUIT AND FLOWER 
PAINTING IN OILS. 

B. T., Brooklyn. — Barberries 

may be painted in oil-colors as follows : 
For the berries mix vermilion and car- 
mine ; shade with carmine and brown 
madder or Rubens madder. The ber- 
ries in the strongest lights should have 
more vermilion, especially in the high- 
est lights. Berries behind or in the 
background paint in crimson lake shad- 
ed as above. Use for the 
foliage, zinnobar greens 1, 
2, and 3, Indian yellow, in- 
digo, and Vandyke brown. 
Paint the stems in Van- 
dyke brown, white, and a 
little indigo. 

Artist, Halifax, 

N. S. — German rose mad- 
der is useful in painting 
peach blossoms. For shad- 
ows use white, ivory black, 
and yellow ochre, with a 
touch of the rose madder ; 
for high lights, white and 
rose madder, with a touch 
of cadmium yellow. Wild 
roses may be painted with 
the same colors. For yel- 
low peaches use cadmium 
yellow and white ; shade 
with burnt umber and car- 
mine tempered with the 
local tint ; for high lights 
use white, ivory black, and 
a very little burnt Sienna. 

H. H. T., Chicago, 
111.— The brilliant scarlet 
color of a red geranium 
may be made by using 
madder lake and vermilion 
with white. A natural ap- 
pearance is given by a care- 
ful rendering of the light 
and shade on the flower. 
In the shadows use vermil- 
ion, raw umber, madder 
lake, and a little ivory 
black. In composing a 
picture or study of such 
flowers, it is well to place 
them so that shadows will 
fall on the background, 
thus relieving the brilliant 
color, (2) You might send 
to M. T. Wynne, 75 East 
13th St., New York, for 
price list of artists' mate- 
rials. 

Amateur, Plain- 

ville, Mass. — The method 
of painting on a porcelain 
plaque in oil is the same 
as the method of painting 
on academy board or can- 
vas ; but what is known as 
mineral painting is anoth- 
er method of painting on 
porcelain or china, with 
mineral colors. This dif- 
fers entirely from painting 
in oil. To paint a deep 
red rose in oil-colors on a 
porcelain plaque, use mad- 
der lake, white, vermilion, 
raw umber, with ivory 
black and a little cobalt in 
the shadows. A little 
burnt Sienna is added in 
the deepest accents. For 
a yellow rose use cadmium, raw umber, white, and yellow ochre, 
with a little ivory black and cobalt and burnt Sienna in the shad- 
ows added to the above. Of course the proportions of the colors 
depend upon what kind of yellow rose you wish to paint. If you 
are merely experimenting, chrome yellow, which is cheap, may 
be used in place of cadmium, which is always recommended, 
being a trustworthy color, while chromes are not considered safe, 
as they change with time. 



PAINTING ON LEA THER. 

H. F. H. — To paint in oil on leather, first wash the 
leather with a very thin mixture of alum and mucilage, Let this 
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dry thoroughly before painting on it. For painting on leather in 
water-colors it is only necessary to mix Chinese white with the 
pigments to give them body. 



SUGGESTION'S FOR A PARLOR. 

Sir : Will you suggest plan and color for wall 
paper, ceiling, woodwork, and over-curtains of my parlor ? 
I have neither grate nor chimney, but a hot-air furnace. Would it 
be good taste to have a mantel with shelves for bric-a-brac 
under the circumstances ? The room is fifteen by eighteen feet 
and eight feet high, with two windows to the east, a deep bay- 
window to the south, and one door opening into the hall. The 
carpet is Brussels, a red ground with large set figures of flowers. 
The furniture is haircloth, and there are some easy-chairs. The 
curtains are lace. A. M. P., Belleville, Ohio. 

The ceiling would better be painted light sage green ; cor- 
nice, if any, the same color, but several shades darker ; use 
the same tint over all the members of the cornice, no " pick- 
ing out" of individual mouldings or *• coves." Have a frieze 
eighteen inches deep of an old-gold tinted paper, with an '* all- 
over" indistinct pattern of the same color. Put a picture strip 
two and a half inches deep under the frieze. The paper on 
the main walls should be of a deep sage tone, free from gold. 
Paint the woodwork and picture rod a deep antique oak 
color. A mantel-piece where no opening exists would be en- 
tirely out of place. For bric-a-brac get a plain substantial 
cabinet with plenty of shelves, or, if this is too expensive, a 
set of well-constructed hanging shelves would answer the pur- 
pose — the former, however, being preferable. The over-cur- 
tains may be a dull "art red" (Vandyck red), and of as good 
material as can be afforded. The curtains should be banded 
with a nine-inch strip of " golden olive " silk plush, twelve 
inches from the top of curtains, and a similar strip, fourteen 
inches wide, should be put on fifteen inches from the lower edge. 



DECORATION FOR A SMALL BEDROOM, 

Burton H.'s request for suggestions for the decora- 
tion of a small bedroom was anticipated not long ago by a 
Rochester correspondent, who asked for similar advice. We would 
recommend that the room be treated in the present quiet English 
style (English Renaissance, as exemplified by the productions of 
Morris & Co. , of London). Tint the ceiling with light sage green ; 
have the cornice old oak brown, the wall-paper frieze three feet 
deep, of golden olive tone, with picture moulding at the base of 
the same ; the wall below the frieze papered a dull neutral green 
approaching the sage tint. Have no gold in the paper. Surbase 
should be black, and the rest of the woodwork paint a dull, dark 
reddish brown. The overmantel would look well in antique 
mahogany or ebonized cherry. 



OTHER QUERIES AS TO FUNISHING. 

F. H. F., Troy, N. Y. — Appropriate color treat- 
ment for " a sitting-room about twelve feet square and ten feet 
high" would be to paint the wall sage green, and the surbase dull 
Indian red, without gloss. No dado is necessary, but you might 
have a frieze of rich olive green and a black picture-strip at the 
base ; paint the ceiling greenish buff. 

Hatton, Brooklyn, N. Y. — (i) Unless the floor is 
in good condition it is best to carpet it. A good floor may be 
stained and wax-finished, all cracks and openings being carefully 
filled with colored putty. (2) In our opinion plate-glass doors 
to a book-case are a mistake. . Books are too human and com- 
panionable to be so imprisoned. (3) There is no reason why oak 
should be used by preference for the dining-room, except that it 
is believed that there everything should have a substantial ap- 
pearance, and oak is typical of strength. (4) Greenish " old gold" 
satteen or lining silk would be suitable for your dark green cur- 
tains. 

Mrs. B. H. asks how she shall proceed to make 
a rag portiere of silk after the manner of a rag carpet, and how 
wide the fabric may be woven ? Such a portiere cannot be woven 
more than a yard wide, and is therefore seldom used except across a 
narrow door. The silk is cut not quite an inch wide, the two ends 
overlaid and sewed flat. The colors are usually sewed indiscrim- 
inately together, which gives a Turkish-rug appearance to the 
portiere. The balls are wound a pound each. An ordinary 
rag-carpet weaver can do the work, and he will tell you how many 
pounds are needed for a yard. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER CURTAINS. 

H. P. S., Long Branch, N. J. — Curtains for coun- 
try houses, when they are made the means of artistic treatment, 
are usually of linen bunting. The curtains of English importa- 
tion which the Dec- 
orative Art Society 
bring over are em- 
broidered in crewels 
in the fade tints which 
we now identify with 
most South Kensing- 
ton work. These cur- 
tains have the border 
distinctly marked, 
and it is usually quite 
heavily embroidered 
in Gothic and Renais- 
sance floral designs. 
These have large 
leaves outlined. Some 
of these are filled in 
South Kensington 
and satin stitch as it 
is best known. Others 
are simply darned to 
indicate shading, and 
these different meth- 
ods give a sense of 
perspective. The flow- 
ers are either large 
or in large clusters. 
These last give a great 
deal of scope for ar- 
tistic treatment, first 
in the drawing and 
second in the coloring, which makes the drawing appear. A 
set of curtains recently at the Society rooms illustrates this. The 
flowers are in clusters almost as large as the two palms of the 
hand, and are embroidered in pale pinks, the tints sufficiently 
differentiated to bring out the drawing, with an underlying leaf 
accented by more vivid color. These borders are marked by 
heavy outlines. The body of the curtain is sprinkled with single 
designs repeated in sets, but little varied. 

Outline stitch is used exclusively in some of these curtains. 
There is a good deal of skill shown in using the crewel so 
that it appears almost like a cord. In large pieces, and especially 
when the texture is thin, this is very necessary. For the body of 




MONOGRAM IN CUT METAL. 
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the curtains nothing is more appropriate than zigzags in outline 
stitch used boldly, leaving more florid ornamentation for the 
borders. More elaborate curtains for country seats are of the soft 
American silks now made for decorators in imitation of Indian 
silks. These come in the most perfect art shades, and are equal- 
ly desirable in texture. A set of curtains of what is better 
known in the world as shrimp 
pink silk, of the sort described 
above, were made by Miss Til- 
linghast for Miss Catherine 
Wolfe's Newport cottage. 
These have a border six inches 
wide marked by lines of silver 
and gold thread couch ings. 
The design of the border is two 
conventional vines crossing at 
regular intervals. The spaces 
are each filled with a large sin- 
gle-petalled flower, the form of 
which is outlined, and the col- 
or is put in in darning with silk 
lighter and closer, as may be 
necessary to give the requisite 
effect. These flowers are in red, 
purple, gold, blue, two colors 
sometimes mingling, as purple 
and red, giving that color stain 
that is seen on flowers. The 
noteworthy thing about these 
is that they so well reproduce 
these details in all their variety 
and with such slender means. 
The vines of gold thread from 
which these conventional leaves 
put forth are outlined, and 
darned to represent the shading 
and structure. The body of the 
curtain is covered with a large 
loose interlacing design in gold 
and silver thread couchings. At 
the intersection of these threads 
are flowers such as have been 
described in the borders, with 
leaves balancing one another in 
the spaces. Proportionately the 
work on these curtains is slight 
compared to the effect pro- 
duced. 



centre the process is reversed, the design being in silver, while the 
background is polished brass. 

The Cincinnati School of Design was, we believe, the first art 
school to show specimens of amateur metal work. In the large ex- 
hibit of carved wood work from the Cincinnati School shown in 
Philadelphia at the Centennial Exhibition all the lock and handle 



MAGAZINE ILL US- 
TRA TING. 



An Oregon Subscrib- 
er is informed that (1) most of 
the illustrations in such maga- 
zines as Harper's and The Cen- 
tury are wood-engravings; but 
many are fac-similes of pen and 
sometimes crayon drawings, re- 
produced in miniature by the 
photo-engraving process. The 
originals from which the wood- 
cuts are made are usually large 
oil sketches in black and white, 

which are photographed down upon the box-wood block, and the 
engraver works over them with the artist's original design before 
him as a guide. This is an American method, introduced by the 
publishers of The Century magazine. Under the old regime the 
artist was required to make his drawing upon the block, which 
was prepared by a coating of Chinese white, upon which he would 
draw with a lead-pencil, working in the shadows with India ink. 
The great disadvantage of this method was that the engraver 
gradually cut away the artist's design, leaving himself no guide. 
(2) If you are not a practised draughtsman you cannot hope to 
get employment in any kind of magazine' illustrating; great 
facility of execution is necessary. We advise you to practise 
pen-drawing, full instructions for which were published last year 
in the July number of this magazine. Study the pen-drawings 
in The Art Amateur. (3) Compensation naturally varies 
according to the value of the work. From $5 to $50 is paid 
for a pen portrait, and so with other drawings. The artists en- 
gaged in magazine illustrating do not, as a rule, work on salary. 




110 W MANY HEADS HIGH? 

Sir : There is much difference of opinion, I notice, 
as to the proper standard of proportion as regards the height 
of the adult human figure. Do you consider seven, seven and a 
half, or eight heads the right measurement in drawing the figure 
of the man or woman of to-day ? H. P. S., Toledo, O. 

Eight heads high used to be very generally accepted as the 
classical proportion for both sexes. It is agreed by recent 
authorities, however, that this is too great. Story, the sculptor, 
puts the statue of the Apollo Belvedere at seven and three fourth 
heads in height and the Antinous and the Greek Peace at seven 
and a half heads high. Proportionately to the stature, the 
average female head is said to be a little smaller than the male. 
The pre-Raphaelite school of artists of to-day — such as Burne- 
Jones in England, and — as we could not help observing at his 
recent exhibition— John Lafarge in the United States— usually 
exceed even the liberal allowance of eight heads, the measure- 
ment for gods and heroes. In decorative painting this is con- 
sidered a somewhat venial offence. But so careful a draughts- 
man as Mr. Abbey, in his charming illustrations to Harper's 
" Christmas," makes some of his women nearly nine heads high. 
There is here serious ground for criticism. We advise you to 
keep to what may now be considered as the modern accepted 
standard of measurement — seven heads for both sexes. 
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plates, as well as the strap and corner hinges, were wholly the work 
of the pupils. Several varieties of metal work are produced at the 
Cincinnati Art School. The simplest kind is repousse" — brass 
hammered on a pine or pitch block. Etched brass or German 
silver presents more artistic results. Specimens of etching are 
variously treated. The background maybe left plain, or stamped, 
the stamping being a uniform graining, or it may be enriched by 
drawing and stamping a diapered or trellised background. After 
the design is added, the background may be plated, wholly or 
partially, with copper, silver, or gold. Another method by which 
relief designs may be obtained produces beautiful results. This 
is the result of engraving and modelling a design on a copper- 
plate which is covered with a thin coating of prepared wax. On 
the intaglio engraving is deposited, by the electro typing process, a 
thick coat of copper. The resulting plate may be made to show 
additional relief by hammering, and it may be partially or wholly 
coated with silver or gold. Still- another method, or rather an 
adaptation of the last described, produces such articles as handle 
plates, hinges, etc. A design is modelled in wax, in intaglio 
from which an electrotype is obtained. When this is "backed 
up " it presents a model or mould from which castings in bronze 
are obtained. Another method of producing metal art work, 
which promises to yield fine results, is obtained by engraving a 
design on a copper plate coated with prepared wax. A tolerably 
thick deposit of copper being made on this, the resulting plate 
is used as a bed or mould for enamelling. 



ETCHED AND HAMMERED ORNAMENTAL 
METAL WORK. 

Sir : — For the benefit of a new reader of your valua- 
able magazine, may I beg that you will furnish some particulars 
of the process by which the etched and repousse decoration of 
the tray recently published in The Art Amateur is effected. 
What is the actual size of the tray ? Who introduced this style of 
work for amateurs ? Any other information you can give on this 
subject of metal art work for amateurs will be much appreciated 
by Virginia. 

The design for a tray given in our last issue has a diam- 
eter of sixteen inches, with a turned-up edge of five eighths of 
an inch. It is worked on No. 18 hard brass. The following is 
the method of executing designs : After the border of wild 
roses is etched and before the etching ground is removed, the 
background of trellis-like design is stamped, while the tray rests 
on a solid, smooth plate of iron. The exposed background is 
then coated with a deposit of silver, by the electro-plating process. 
When the etching ground is removed the design is shown in 
burnished brass, while the background is in frosted silver. For the 



AN ALB UM CO VER DESIGN. 

X. Y. Z., Akron, O. — We give herewith a pleasing 
design by Froment — "Cupid Disarmed" — suitable for painting 
in water-colors on an album cover. The material may be silk, 
canvas, leather, or parchment. The scheme of color is as fol- 
lows : Background light gray, painted loosely, growing darker 
toward the floor, where it melts into the shadows cast by the 
figures. The floor is white marble, the footstool is gold, and the 
tall lamp is golden bronze. The legs of the seat are also gilt. 
The skirt of the female figure is very light warm blue ; the scarf 
around the head is the same, only more transparent and gauzy 
in character. A loose cushion of rose-colored stuff is underneath 
the figure on the seat, and is seen hanging over the other side in 
shadow. Her complexion is fair but rather an ivory tone ; the 
hair is rich auburn or reddish gold. The little cupid, on the 
contrary, has very white flesh, of a milky tone, with pink cheeks, 
blue eyes, and very light flaxen curly hair. His wings are white, 
studded with soft gray, tipped with pink, and a little soft white 
drapery falls on one side of him, relieved against the blue dress 
To paint this design it is not necessary to cover up the whole 
background out to the edge of the album cover, but let the 
ground be painted solidly around the figures, terminating in 
loose touches toward the edges, showing the silk between. The 
color of the original cover to be painted on may be anything that 
is harmonious and appropriate — pale green silk or e*cru canvas, 
for instance. Cream-colored parchment is also very handsome, 
and so is brown Russia leather. Begin by carefully outlining 
the design, and then go all over it with a coating of Chinese 
white. You may next paint the background, for which use 
Chinese white, lampblack, raw umber, light red, and blue. 
Then paint the floor of yellowish white, representing marble. 
For this use Chinese white, yellow ochre, lampblack, cobalt, 
and light red. For the gold bronze use Chinese white, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, cadmium, light red, and lampblack. 
The rose-colored cushion is painted with Chinese white, rose 
madder, vermilion, raw umber, and a little lampblack, adding 
cobalt and light red in the shadow. For the delicate light blue 
drapery use Chinese white, cobalt, a very little light cadmium, 
and rose madder shaded with raw umber, ivory black, and burnt 
Sienna. The reddish gold hair is painted with Chinese white, 
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raw umber, light red, and yellow ochre with a little cobalt and 
ivory black. For the ivory-toned complexion use Chinese white, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, and rose madder, toned with raw 
umber, ivory black, cobalt, and light red. Yellow ochre and 
cobalt predominate in the half tints, mixed with other colors, of 
course. The complexion of the cupid is painted with the same 
colors used in different proportions, more rose madder being 
used in the lights and less yellow and blue in the general tones. 
Cooler shadows will also be observed. For the flaxen hair use 
yellow ochre, Chinese white, and raw umber, with a little lamp- 
black and light red. A little cobalt is used in the half tints. 
The wings are painted with Chinese white, yellow ochre, sepia, 
and rose madder, with a little lampblack and cobalt in parts. 
The white drapery is painted with the same colors, omitting the 
sepia and rose madder, and adding light red in the shadows. 



THE ELECTRIC. LIGHT AND PICTURE EX- 
HIBITIONS. 

Sir : Can you inform me what is the result of ex- 
periments — if any have been made — in lighting picture galleries 
by electricity? How are colors of paintings affected by the 
electric light ? Vulcan, New York. 

The trial has been recently made at the Paris Salon and at 
the South Kensington Museum in London ; but we do not under- 
stand that in either case has the result of the experiment warrant- 
ed the permanent substitution of electricity for gas. It is claimed 
that the light produced % electricity gives the same spectrum as 
does the sun, and consequently does not effect any change in the 
appearance of the colors. . This is probably true ; but the experi- 
ment at the Paris Salon showed that the electric light does not 
treat the pictures with fairness. Those nearest the apparatus — 
the 4< skied" ones — were the only paintings properly lighted, 
and no one but their authors appreciated the unlooked-for prom- 
inence they received. At the same exhibition the sculpture in the 
garden at the Salon had strange shadows thrown upon it, and it 
is said that it looked most ghostly. Up to -the present writing, 
so far as we know, the electric light has not been used for any art 
exhibitions in this country. 



certain amount of praise as being among the few original pieces 
of European work we can point out." " The Sevres decoration," 
he says, *• was its own invention. It is not imitated from China 
or Japan, though it has been imitated in all directions of late. 
The colors are generally staring, but sometimes very delicate, and 
the little pictures are often exquisite examples of miniature paint- 
ing." He truly adds, however, that it is not for such specimens 
that the highest prices are given, but for the early style of pur- 
plish pink, known as Rose du Barry, and " an equally unpleasing 
green, both spotted with a kind of diaper work of feebly-painted 
rosebuds." 

ADVICE TO A PHILISTINE. 

HASKELL asks how he may restore the original col- 
or to some old ivory chessmen which are now yellow with age. If 
he be wise he will not try to restore them to their original white- 
ness. If they have really got by age that mellow tone so much 
coveted by connoisseurs, by all means let them remain so. Old 
ivory, however, may be bleached to meet a Philistine taste by ex- 
posing it under glass to the rays of the sun. 



branches use light zinnober green, with white, cadmium, vermilion, 
ivory black, Antwerp blue, raw umber, and burnt Sienna. For 
beginners and for merely decorative work, which is not a matter 
of great importance, chrome yellows may be used in place of 
cadmiums, the chromes being very much cheaper and quite similar 
in color. Cadmium is always mentioned because it is a trustworthy 
color, while chromes are unsafe, being apt to turn dark with 
time. Arrange the vine so as to be most heavily massed at the 
top left-hand corner of the frame, composing gracefully along 
the sides, growing scantier toward the end of the sprays, as 
in nature. Let the two vines almost meet, but not quite, at the 
right-hand lower corner of the frame. This gives a good idea of 
the conventional manner of arranging the composition of a mirror 
frame, which, if well managed, is very effective. 



HOLIDA ¥ CARD DESIGNS. 

Sir : Please inform me whether designs for Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards should be in colors or pencil sketches. 
Also furnish me with the name of some one who deals in them. 
If they are colored, are oils or water-colors used ? What price is 
paid for them ? L., Boston, Mass. 

Designs for Christmas, New Year's, and Easter cards may be 
executed either in water-color or oil, but must be carefully work- 
ed and finished all ready to be reproduced. Mere sketches will 
not do. Prang & Co., of Boston, Sinclair & Co., of New York, 
Miss Leggett, Fifth Avenue, New York, are among those who 
purchase designs, and anything good and original in design and 
well executed will be readily accepted. It is, however, impossible 
to name a price, as that depends entirely upon the workmanship 
and artistic value of the designs, which bring prices varying from 
one dollar up to several hundreds. 



TROUBLES WITH WATER-COLOR PIGMENTS. 

F. B., St. Louis. — (i) When your Chinese white 
rubs off it needs a little gum arabic mixed with it. Chinese 
white in tubes is not desirable. It is best to buy it in bottles. 
(2) The way to prevent pure scarlet from fading is to keep the 
cake carefully wrapped in paper to avoid exposure to the air or 
contact with metal. Never mix it with a metallic color, and, after 
using it, glaze it thickly with gum arabic. Some artists use crim- 
son lake, and when.it is dry give it a coat of gamboge, which will 
turn it scarlet and make it permanent. 



THE VALUE OF OLD S&VRES. 

T. F. S., Buffalo, N. Y.— The value of old Sevres 
consists in its creamy and pearly softness, the beauty of its paint- 
ing, and the depth of its glaze. These qualities are only united in 
perfection in the pate tendre of the early period. There are 
specimens, however, of the hard paste, which as works of art, in 
regard to painting, could not be surpassed. In the opinion of 
some art connoisseurs, early examples of old Sevres are seldom 
beautiful, and owe their high value simply to their qualities as 
bric-a-brac. Mr. W. J. Loftie, in his " Plea for Art at Home," 
expresses such an opinion, but concedes that " they deserve a 



PAINTING A MIRROR FRAME. 

Sir : "Will you please give, through your valuable 
journal, some methods of painting a mirror frame for a glass 3 ft. 
9 inches x 1 ft. 9 inches ? How wide should such a frame be ? 
Should the whole surface of the frame be decorated ? and if so, 
what should be the mode of treatment ? 

Mrs. E. T., Glendale, Montana. 

Such a mirror may be framed in a broad flat band of wood 
about five inches wide, which is decorated with a design of flowers 
painted in oil. The wood should be prepared first with a coat- 
ing of light gray paint mixed with oil. This is allowed to dry, 
and the design is selected, say a branch of the trumpet creeper 
with red flowers. The background should be now decided upon, 
for instance, a shaded blue suggesting sky, darker in tone at the 
top, growing gradually lighter toward the bottom. Begin by 
painting in the whole background in its general aspect, using Ant- 
werp blue, white, a little light cadmium, madder lake, and a 
very little raw umber and ivory black to give tone. When 
the background is quite dry outline the design upon it with burnt 
Sienna, and proceed to paint it in. For the trumpet flower use 
white, yellow ochre, light red, vermilion, madder lake, with raw 
umber, ivory black, and burnt Sienna. A little permanent blue 
may be needed in the half tints. For the green leaves and 



SCUMBLING AND GLAZING. 

Arthur T., Pittsburg, Pa.— Scumbling and glaz- 
ing are processes which are used independently of the general 
painting of a picture, and the colors used in these processes depend 
entirely upon the effect it is desired to produce. For instance, 
when a landscape is all laid in, and the whole tone is found to be 
too cold, it may be glazed with yellow ochre all oyer, and in this 
way the tone will be changed and made warmer. Scumbling is 
done with opaque colors, and a hazy effect may be given to the 
distance of a picture, when finished, by scumbling that part over 
with a warm gray tone of white, yellow ochre, and black. It is 
considered much better, however, to paint in the effect solidly at 
once, coming as near nature as possible ; then if the whole tone 
of the picture needs changing, scumbling and glazing may be very 
valuable. Very few artists paint their pictures in a cold mono- 
chrome, and arrive at the color entirely through scumbling and 
glazing ; but this method is not taught in the best schools, nor is 
it considered good, as the glazes are apt to fade in time. The 
colors used in painting landscapes are Antwerp blue, cadmium, 
white, vermilion, burnt Sienna, and ivory black, for the ordinary 
greens. The brilliant foreground tones may be made with 
Schonfeldt's light zinnober green, with cadmium, silver white, and 
vermilion, toned with a very little ivory black. The distant hazy 
greens are made by substituting cobalt for Antwerp blue, and 
Naples yellow for cadmium. For shadows of foliage use raw 
umber, Antwerp blue, and burnt Sienna with ivory black, and 
white when needed. 

ETCHING ON MARBLE OR IVORY. 
Sir : Please give directions in The Art Amateur 

for etching on marble and stone, and inform me what materials 
are needed. I understand that the process is quite simple. 

B. F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The design is either sketched with a pencil directly upon 
the object, or is transferred in the usual way. The parts intended 
to remain white are covered with asphalt varnish by means of 
a brush, care being taken to keep well within the outlines. The 
asphalt varnish having become thoroughly dry, nitric acid is ap- 
plied to the surface. For this purpose the article, if flat, is sur- . 
rounded by a border of beeswax, to form a sort of trough, in 
which the etching fluid, consisting of two parts of water and one 
part of acid, is poured, and which is placed in a glazed earthen- 
ware vessel, to prevent the work-table being soiled. The action 
of the diluted acid on the parts not protected by the asphalt varnish 
commences immediately, and in five to twenty minutes the biting 
in is completed. During the operation the varnish layer must be 
carefully watched. If it should peel off in some parts, the object 
must be taken out of the acid bath immediately, washed in pure 




There are now several Drands of Velveteens in imitation 
of the " Nonpareil," but the " Nonpareil" is by far the 
most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret 
process in the dyeing, holds its color and tone until com- 
pletely worn out, increasing, instead of losing, its lustre and 
11 bloom " with wear, and is the only Velveteen with the 
genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the only real sub- 
stitute for Silk Velvet. Suits can be shown, that were made 
up and placed on lay figures three years ago. These have 
been exposed to constant heat, as well as strong light con- 
tinuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great 
is the improvement in the " Nonpareil " that even the 
most delicate hues are being used for evening dresses. The 
" Nonpareil" is warranted both by the importers as well 
as retailers, so that it is the safest to buy for any purpose. 



Miss Mary Anderson s Madame Sarah Bernhardt 

Wear Dresses made of NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and write as below 

regarding it: 
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See that the Name and Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of 
every second yard. 
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water, dried with a soft cloth, and the damage repaired, the im- 
mersion being repeated only after the restored parts have become 
thoroughly dry. When the etching is done, the asphalt varnish is 
removed with oil of turpentine. Objects with a curved surface, 
such as vases or cups, after having been prepared with the asphalt 
varnish, are placed on suitable supports of glass or glazed clay, in 
glazed earthenware vessels, deep enough to allow the covering 
of the surface which is to be etched with pure water. To the water 
nitric acid, under constant stirring, is added until small bubbles ap- 
pear, which indicate that the action of the acid has begun. Large 
bubbles are a sign that there is too much acid in the solution, and 
water must be added. After the lines have been bitten in to a 
sufficient depth, the object is taken out of the bath and washed in 
water before the asphalt varnish is removed. Etching at different 
depths, to obtain the effect of perspective, as practised in copper, 
requires greater practice and discrimination. Ivory may be 
etched in a similar manner by covering the whole surface with 
lithographers' varnish, tracing the design on it with an etching 
needle, and afterward immersing it in the acid. The etched de- 
sign, after the varnish has been removed, appears a dead white ; 
but the grooves can be filled up with any color. Designs in out- 
line and flat ornaments without shading are the simplest and most 
suitable for a beginner. 

DECORA TIVE HALL LAMPS. 

Sir : Can you not recommend me some hall lamp 
as artistic but not so expensive to have made as the beautiful de- 
sign you published in the May number of The Art Amateur ? 
Cannot leaded stained glass, such as is used in u jewelled" 
windows, be used in a lamp to light up a hall or a dark passage 
way? Paterfamilias, New York. 

You can find at Mitchell, Vance & Co.'s Broadway warerooms 
hall lamps just as artistic as the design you mention and not, 
necessarily, expensive. Some in " antique" brass and in polished 
brass in design are not unlike our example. A visit there will 
show you that your idea of jewelled glass for a hall lamp is not 
original. Many highly decorative lamps of the kind are to be 
seen there, including some of pierced metal lined with colored 
glass, which, with the addition of jewelled " bull's eyes, " when 
lighted would give, we should judge, just the effect you need for 
your dark hall. In using the " jewelled" glass in any considerable 
quantity, the dull, oxidized metal is decidedly preferable to 
polished brass. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

To Correspondents : We must respectfully de- 
cline to give information by mail. To this rule we can make no 
exception, unless the correspondent desires us to hand the letter to 
an expert who will supply drawings and samples of colors in con- 
sideration of receiving a professional fee. Whatever information 
of general interest we can impart through these volumes we 
cheerfully give without charge. But it is too much for corre- 
spondents to expect us to write to them personally and give expert 
opinions for their individual benefit, which we must not publish. 

A. C, Marblehead, Mass. — The best way to fix 
charcoal drawings is to use the " Fixatif Rouget," sprayed 
through an atomizer. 

L. L., Springfield, 111.— The background for a dog's 
head painted entirely in black and white may be a very light gray 
if the dog is dark in color ; or if the dog is light, the ground may 
be very dark, almost black. The different shades of gray are 
made by combining black and white. It is not necessary to use 
only black and white tones as in pen-drawing. Most delicate 



gradations of grays are made from mixing in different propor- 
tions pure ivory black and white. 

Miss E., San Antonio. — A very good work relating 
to the mixing of oil paints is " Field on Color." We know of 
no work on etching on glass that we can recommend. 

L. R. W., Macon, Ga. — Full directions for coloring 
photographs were published in The Art Amateur, December, 
1879, and February and March, 1880, which can be supplied at 
the usual prices. 

E. J. C, Wheeling. — We advise you to look over 
the German fairy-tale books, which are profusely illustrated, and 
in which you can scarcely fail to find motifs for the decoration 
of Dutch tiles for fireplaces. 

Texas Reader.— (i) F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 

Street, New York, keep the ivory squares for miniature painting, 
and will furnish the ovals cut to order any size desired. (2) The 
porcelain ovals come in assorted sizes, and can be obtained of 
M. T. Wynne, 75 East 13th Street, and Ulrich's, 4th Avenue, 
cor. 12th Street, New York. 

Mrs. G. A. D., Dexter, Me. — (1) If a color fires too 
light it may be remedied by re-painting, but when it comes out 
too dark it is safer to leave it as it is, as successive firings will 
not be apt to improve it. (2) The engraving of Meyer Von 
Bremen's "Abend Gebet," or "Evening Prayer," can be 
procured from Schaus, 749 Broadway, New York. 

Subscriber, New York. — Lincrusta-Walton can 
be attached to stone or metal by using a cement made by taking 
2 lbs. of flour and 1 lb. of glue, and making them into a strong 
paste in the ordinary way, using as little water as possible, and 
then adding about % lb. of ordinary washing soda to a pailful of 
the paste, and applying it hot to the material and to the surface 
required to be covered. 

L. L., Springfield, 111. — To be admitted to Cooper 
Institute it is first necessary to write your application. Your name 
is then put upon record, and when your turn comes — for there is 
a great number of applicants — you will be informed of the fact. 
It is only necessary to present a drawing from the cast for criti- 
cism. If this shows sufficient promise you are admitted without 
further formality. There are free classes in the morning as well 
as in the evening, where drawing from the cast and from life is 
taught. The art schools all close during the summer. 

M. S. F., Santa Barbara, Cal. — Your letter was 
mislaid, otherwise it would have been answered before. Rood's 
" Modern Chromatics " is a good book for the use of your pupils 
studying the principles of color. (2) Dr. Dresser's " Principles 
of Decorative Design " does not treat particularly of color, but 
you can find no better text-book for the study of industrial art. It 
is published by Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway. (3) We know 
nothing of " Prof. Eckhardt's eidographic pencils." Faber's Nos. 
2 and 3 are excellent for ordinary drawing purposes. The pen- 
cils made by the Dixon Crucible Company are also very good. 
You might do well to write to the* latter for samples, enclosing 
sixteen cents in stamps, and mentioning The Art Amateur. 
Their address is Jersey City, N. J. 

There is no better furniture for summer use than 
that made of willow and rattan. The manufacturers now pro- 
duce in these materials nearly every article of furniture which can 
be made of wood, and each is suitably upholstered. Some very 
light and graceful chairs and lounges of this description are to be 
seen at Joseph P. McHugh & Co.'s attractive new warerooms at 



the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. The window 
drapery which goes best with this willow and rattan furniture is 
the *' Madras ;" or, for a somewhat richer and heavier fabric, the 
beautiful silky grenadine mesh curiously misnamed " Renais 
sance." Another singular misnomer is "Ingrain paper" for 
the plain tinted cartridge paper which is much used now in rooms 
for summer occupation, or where water-color drawings or en- 
gravings constitute the adornment of the walls in town houses. 
One of the rooms in the house occupied by McHugh & Co. is 
effectively decorated in this style, with the woodwork painted in 
two harmonizing shades of a darker tint. 



TDpfo ^Publications. 



STERNE'S lt SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY: 1 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, to whom our lovers of beauti- 
ful books are already deeply indebted, is soon to publish a 
work which combines in the most charming way literary and ar- 
tistic interest ; we do not remember any illustrated publication of 
our time that has more solid claims upon the attention of the 
public caring for such things than this edition of Sterne's " Senti- 
mental Journey," illustrated by Maurice Leloir. The work is pre- 
sented in two forms — the ** ordinary " edition and the " Edition 
de grande luxe." In a less fastidious time the "ordinary" edi- 
tion might well pass for " luxurious," but that adjective is re- 
served for the one in which the same large, clear type, and the 
profusion of bright and piquant illustrations, sparkling with life, 
originality and cleverness are transferred for the gratification of 
a few rich amateurs, from the heavy vellum paper of the "ordi- 
nary " edition to a thick Japanese paper, while the full-page 
plates are duplicated, one set being unlettered and printed in 
bistre. And as nothing can be too good for the aforesaid seventy- 
five rich amateurs, M. Leloir, in order that they may be com- 
pletely spoiled, has painted on the false title of each of their 
copies, a water-color sketch, a different design for each copy. 
Such was the promise made by the artist when he undertook this 
work, which must add so greatly to his reputation, and he has 
fulfilled his promise in no perfunctory way, but has worked over 
these little vignettes with as much care, and has put into them as 
much spirit — finishing them as delicately as if each page were to 
go to the Society of French Water Color Artists, and stand the 
brunt of Parisian criticism. And with no little imaginative tact, 
he has chosen, not to increase by these water-color drawings the 
already large number of direct illustrations of the text, but has 
made of these false titles a gallery of portraits of men and wo- 
men, the beaux and gallants, the coquettes, grisettes and high-born 
beauties of the time, hints of the world that danced, and laughed, 
and sentimentalized, and went its happy, careless way in Paris 
streets, watched by the grave, searching eyes of Laurence 
Sterne. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Bouton's to suggest this refine- 
ment in the art of book illustration, but there are not many 
artists living who would have carried out the commission in so 
thoroughly graceful a way as has been done by M. Leloir. Into 
these vignettes he has put all the art that has given him reputa- 
tion as a water-colorist — t£e bright, clear color, the touch sure 
and firm, but light and rapid in its airy grace. 

But, while it is true that the rich amateurs for whose pleasure 
these drawings have been made, will have an advantage so far 
as these are concerned over the possessor of the ordinary edition, 



"A valuable and timely art publication!' 
— N. Y. Herald. 



United States Art Directory 



YEAR-BOOK, 



Being a chronicle of events in the art- world, and a 
guide for all interested in the progress of Art in 
America. 

One vol,, large 8vo, over 300 pages, 76 il- 
lustrations, boards t JPrice, $2, 

This new edition of a book which was universally 
pronounced upon its first appearance to be one of the 
most useful publications ever issued, will be found to 
have been materially improved and augmented. Its 
contents now cover 99 cities, embracing 324 institu- 
tions, while the names enumerated in the Artists' and 
Art Teachers' Directory number over 2200 names. 

41 It embraces everything pertaining to art in this 
country which is worthy 0/ note." — The Art In- 
terchange. 

"An invaluable art compendium" — Boston 
Post. 

" Well deserves to become the vade-mecum of every 
one interested in art in the United States" — The 
Art Amateur. 

" A success ful beginning o/, we hope, a long series 
0/ annuals, — Evening Post. 



For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 

739 & 74 1 Broadway, New York. 




A. SUSSMANN 

dealer in 
Artists' materials. 

Full Assortment at Low Fig- 
ures. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. Special in- 
ducements to Schools and 
Students. 

262 Sixth Avenue, bet. 16th 
and 17th Sts., New York. 



GODDARD & FRASER'S 

Amber Enamel, 

For enamelling Art Pottery, painted in Oil or Water 

Colors, without baking. Headquarters Art ^ 

Pottery, u Volkmar," and other ware. 

Complete Sketching Ouffits Cheap. 

GODDARD & FRASER, Artists' Materials, 

Cor. Broadway and 34th Street, New York. 
Enamel, 50 cents per bottle. The trade supplied. 



APPLETONS' HOME- BOOKS. 



Appletons' Home-Books are now put up in three volumes, elegantly- 
bound in cloth, four books to a volume, as follows: 



Volume One : • 



Volume Two: 



Volume Three 



'} 



BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illustrated. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 
HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated. 

HOME DECORATION. Illustrated. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. Illustrated. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated. 
HOME OCCUPATIONS. Illustrated. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 



Each four boohs make a large handsome 12 mo volume, printed on extra fine paper 
and elegantly bound. Sold in sets, or each volume separately, JPrice, $2 per vol- 
ume, (The separate boohs may be obtained; price, 00 cents each.) 



"A series of hand-books devoted to the practical scheme of home-making. The work is planned with 
especial reference to the needs of the great body of plain people to whom economy is a prime element in the 
problem, but to whom beauty and healthfulness and perfect service are also indispensable." — Home journal. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 

SALON CATALOGUE OF 1884. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon (International Exhibition of 
Art), with several hundred reproductions in fac-simile of drawings 
by the contributing artists, with a complete catalogue of all the 
exhibits. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.25. 

As an evidence of the wide-spread and increasing popularity of the annual issues of this catalogue, it may 
be stated that the volume for 1883 attained a sale of nearly 60,000 copies. The fullest and most complete 
graphic record of the artistic productions of the world as exhibited at the Salon are presented in its pages 
furnishing an invaluable record of the art progress of the time, and the merely nominal price at which it is 
sold places it easily within the reach of the large and growing class of art-lovers in the United States. 

Orders should be sent promptly to secure supply, from first shipment. 

J. W. BOUTON, Publisher, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 

Jl few copies of former issues may still be had. 



Art Manuals 

By Miss M. Louise McLaughlin 



SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINT- 
ERS. Just published. Square icmo, §1. 

u The little volume is before all things practical in 
its directions, clear, accurate, and definite." — The 
Week) Toronto. 

'* While not intended to be an elementary work, it 
is sufficiently practical to be appreciated by begin- 
ners." — Buffalo Sunday News. 

C^INA PAINTING. A Practical Man- 
ual for Amateurs. 12th thousand. 121110, 75 
cents. 

"A more painstaking and instructive work on the 
subject it is impossible to wish for." — British Mer- 
cantile Gazette. 

p OTTER Y DECORATION. A Prac- 
tical Manual of Underglaze Painting, including 
complete details of the author's method of paint- 
ing enamelled faience. Square i2mo, $1. 

" It is impossible for the dullest student to become 
confused while studying her clear and concise direc- 
tions." — Boston Transcript. 



Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 

ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
REPOUSSE WORK. 

A COMPLETE OUTFIT will be furnished to 
amateurs living at a distance from tutors, at moderate 
cost, including full instruction and a small, finely fin- 
ished example of the work. 

JOHN F. FRENCH, 124 Fifth Ave* N. Y., 

Instructor in Hammered Metals at the Woman's 

Institute 0/ Technical Design. 

ki M AfilP" MARKI NO INK! For both do- 
I VI r\\J I VJ mestic and decorative use on linen, 

cotton, silk, etc. Indelible without Heat or Sun- 
light! Intensely black. Cannot be washed out nor 
faded. Used with or without first preparing the cloth. 
Not injured by freezing. Complete case, 60 cents. 
Off-hand sketch for testing, 4 cents. Circulars free. 
F. A. WHITING, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 



|C. J. SOYARD & CO., 

Designers and Manufacturers of 




WOOD MANTELS, 

Interior Fittings, etc., 
17S Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



